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"Gracchus," he says, "could tell a tale, like that of the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on the allies, which could arouse a thrill of horror without also 
awakening the reflection that the speaker was a man of gi'eat sensibility 
and had a wonderful command of commiserative terminology." We have 
dealt with the early, and to our mind, the more important, part of the 
book so fully that we cannot discuss in detail the author's treatment of 
the early career of Marius. Contrary to tradition, he assumes (cf. p. 301) 
that Marius was not a man of low origin. 

By way of conclusion, a few points may be noted in connection with 
the style and language of the book. The narrative portions are particu- 
larly well done. The stories of the struggle between Tiberius and 
Octavius (pp. 119-25) and of the death of Gains (pp. 139-43) are very 
effectively told. At many points, however, the book is not an easy one to 
read. Sentences frequently require a second perusal before their exact 
meaning is grasped. Of minor matters we should prefer "vocations" to 
"avocations" on p. 41; the phrase "relationship of clientship" (p. 803) is 
kakophonous; "revealed" on p. 72 seems to be a typographical error for 
"rivaled," and Marius can hardly have been said to "identify" himself 
with a cause (p. 306). There are some admirable political maxims in the 
book, one or two of which we cannot refrain from quoting: "The truth 
that a suzerain can not treat her subjects as badly as she treats her citi- 
zens may be morally, but is not legally, a paradox" (p. 154); "Of all 
political temperaments that of the moderate is the least forgiving, just 
because it is the most timorous;" "intellect which unconsciously used 
emotion as its mask." To the bibliography on pp. 487-89 may now be 
added the important article by Kornemann, Zw Geschichte d. Gracchen- 
zeit, in the first Beiheft of Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. and Warde Fowler's 
Notes on C. Gracchus in the current and forthcoming numbers of the 
English Historical Review. Taken all in all, the book is the most 
interesting, as well as the most scholarly and judicious, history which we 
have of the closing years of the second century, and will make the 
reader eager for the volumes which are to follow. 

Frank Frost Abbott 



The Speeches of Isaeus. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

By William Wyse. Cambridge: University Press. 1905. 

Pp. Ixiv -I- 735. 18s. net. 
The Introduction contains a full, readable, and precise accoimt of the 
manuscripts and editions of Isaeus, and a list of subsidia. The text, 
handsomely printed, with critical notes, occupies pp. 1-174. The closely 
printed commentary occupies pp. 175-723. Three indexes cover eleven 
pages. The text seems a trifle less conservative than that of Thalheim 
(published by Teubner), which was passing through the printer's hands 
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at the same time. Attic forms are restored, on the basis of inscriptions — 
not only vo? for vios, ^/i^eo-ySj/Tow for ^/x<^icr;8j;Toi)v, and the like, but also 
aiToSti^avTiov for diroSuidToxmv. The commentary is a thesaurus of ma- 
terial for the illustration of the speeches. New light is brought from 
the papyrus documents of Egypt. Most difficult points are discussed 
with much learning. The illustrative matter is so abundant that the 
commentary is entertaining as well as instructive reading. In so exten- 
sive a work a scholar who is familiar with Isaeus may expect to light 
upon details in which he does not agree with the editor. E. g., on v. 17, 
where the litigants agree to a mixing (a-vyxeai.) of the votes before the 
announcement of the result was made. "It is plain (our editor says) 
that, when, as at this trial, 500 ^5^01 lay unsorted on the abacus, it was 
hard to tell at a glance whether the prosecutor had triumphed, unless 
perforated i/r^^oi were in an immense majority .... The words a-vyxiat 
Tcts il/rjipovi are intelligible, if the compromise was not reached until the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed." But if the 
work was completed, then the time was past for a compromise. We 
may suppose the abacus to have had twenty-five rows of holes, with 
twenty in each row. Naturally the perforated i/^^oi were set in rows at 
one side and the unperforated at the other side, in such a manner that a 
glance of the eye could determine whether a ^<^os had been set in the 
wrong column, and also which of the two battalions was the more 
numerous. Before one hundred 1/^(^01 had been set in place, unless the 
judges were very evenly divided in opinion, anyone who saw the abacus 
could tell what the general result was likely to be, and long before "the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed," the litigant 
who saw that he was defeated would be ready for a compromise, and 
well might seek to avoid a formal decision. The time was not then past 
for a friendly settlement. This was the situation in v. 17. 

The most serious criticism of this edition of Isaeus, however, does 
not rest on details, but on the plan. Often, when a critic desires more 
than is given, a reply is ready at hand: "This would have been pro- 
vided but for limitations of space." But where an editor finds room for 
an incidental note of four pages on horses in Attica, and for half a dozen 
pages on "The Descendants of A" (the Codex Crippsianus), manuscripts 
which can have no critical value, the critic is justified in observing the 
lack of what is necessary for the fullest understanding of our author. 
The editor's Introduction is devoted exclusively to manuscripts and edi- 
tions. He gives no general statement with regard to Isaeus as an orator, 
and his relations to Lysias and Demosthenes, although Isaeus' chief 
interest on the rhetorical side lies in his being the leader of the one and 
the follower of the other, nor does the editor speak with regard to the 
relation between the Xoyoypdcfioi and his client. Much excellent infor- 
mation is given about court procedure, but no systematic presentation of 
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the matter is made. Very likely space might actually have been saved 
by putting together facts and principles. Certainly space would have 
been saved if the editor had stated clearly and once for all his criticisms 
on the tricks and fallacies of Isaeus. The reader wearies of the repeti- 
tion of sentences like the following: "In vituperation Greek pleaders 
are absolutely reckless, and Isaeus is a man who would stick at nothing." 
The editor, indeed, is so constant in his endeavors to show that the 
orator is dealing falsely, and assumes so confidently that the orator in 
every case must be on the side of injustice, that the reader involuntarily 
takes the side of the orator, with some irritation. The editor might 
fairly have called attention to the statement in the -ye'vos 'laatov, which 
he prints, that Aucrtas /J-iv koi vircp aBiKwv iirtiOc Xeymv, 'lo-aios St koI vvip 
dyaOiSv Xiyiov vironToi ijv. But he might have reminded his reader, on 
the other hand, that Athenian laws in general were brief and vague, and 
that large liberty of interpretation was left to the courts; that the 400 or 
500 judges felt themselves to be a sort of executive committee of the 
Ecclesia — they had made the laws and they might interpret or even 
change them; that justice was regarded less than equity, so that no liti- 
gant was satisfied with showing that the letter of the law was on his 
side, and not infrequently a litigant would urge his cause, although the 
letter of the law was clearly against him; that no previous decision of a 
court was to be cited as determining the meaning or the scope of a law, 
and that no officer, corresponding to our judge, was present at the trial 
with authority to rebuke the speaker if he misstated or misinterpreted 
the law, or to charge the jury as to the relation of the law to the evi- 
dence; that the writer of the speech did not appear before the court in 
any way; and that a speaker could not be held accountable legally for 
any misstatement of facts in his speech, although the witnesses were 
responsible for any damage caused by their false testimony. The order 
of intestate succession to an inheritance, and the limitations of time set 
for speeches, are fturther matters which call for systematic exposition in 
such a book. Would such statements and discussions be too elementary 
for our editor? His commentary contains much matter that is equally 
elementary and not so fundamental. Some of these subjects, but not all, 
are set forth in the editor's chapter on Law in Whibley's Companion to 
Greek Studies. 

The editor's treatment of elision and hiatus seems a trifle indolent. 
Since for most of the orations we have only a single manuscript, it is 
simple to follow this in this matter. But why should not the editor of 
Isaeus be as exact as the editor of Homer in indicating ehsion, that the 
reader may know what is regarded as hiatus? Why should anyone care 
to follow the manuscript in printing <octt' oiSe aKpoa^roynvoi 1. 1 ? If uxm 
suffers elision, why should he not print ov8'? On p. 178 the editor fol- 
lows Benseler in admitting but four instances of hiatus in the first 
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oration; yet, in addition to many cases like that just cited, he prints 
rovTio ojs, Kol m (i. 32), and the like, without any comment. 

The omission of the fragments of lost orations from so elaborate an 
edition is at least unexpected. These contribute little, it is true, to our 
knowledge of Athenian law, but several are important for our judgment 
of his style — being quoted indeed by ancient critics for this very pur- 
pose — and they occupy in all but fifteen small pages of Thalheim's 
edition, and so would add little to the bulk of this book. 

The reviewer hopes, however, that his expressions of disappointment 
that the editor has not given more than he has, will not veil his judgment 
that this edition is a "monumental work" — more elaborate and detailed 
than SchOmann's, its great predecessor of over seventy years ago, and not 
likely to be wholly superseded for as many years to come, though inscrip- 
tions or papyri may be found which will render unnecessary some of its 
discussions, and will show some of its conclusions to be faulty. 

T. D. Setmodr 
Yale University 



Harvard Studies hi Classical Philology. Vol. XVI, 1905. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University. Pp. 166. $1.50. 

The volume contains four articles, to wit: "A Preliminary Study of 
Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars," Second Paper, 
by Clement Lawrence Smith; "The Dramatic Art of Aeschylus," by 
Chandler R. Post; "An Examination of the Theories regarding the 
Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection," by Hanns Oertel and 
Edward P. Morris; "The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin in 
Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries b. c," by K. K. Smith. 

Professor Smith continues the fruitful study of fifteenth century 
MSS of Suetonius, on which he and his colleague. Professor Howard, 
have reported in previous volumes of the Studies. He has shown con- 
clusively that these late MSS may not safely be ignored. 

Professors Oertel and Morris, of Yale University, present an exami- 
nation of the theories regarding Indo-European inflection that is 
extremely valuable. Such an inquiry was much needed, the more 
because, in an age of empirical investigation such as ours, assumptions 
are often unconsciously made that will not bear scrutiny. 

The other two articles deal with Greek tragedy and possess, apart 
from their intrinsic value, the interest that attaches to the work of 
undergraduates. The excellence of these studies offers encouraging evi- 
dence of the sanity and fruitfulness of the best classical instruction in 
America today. Mr. Post presents an analysis of the tragedies of 
Aeschylus from the point of view of the playwright, abounding in keen 
observations evidently made at first hand. One regrets, however, that he 



